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by W. B. Munro; Some Fundamental Municipal Needs in Pennsyl- 
vania, by George W. Guthrie; The Work of Boards of Health, by 
George A. Soper; Pittsburgh's Civic Problem, by Robert A. Woods; 
The Civic Responsibility of Democracy in an Industrial Community, 
by Paul U. Kellogg; The Function of Business Bodies in Improv- 
ing Civic Conditions, by H. D. W. English, and The Liquor Traffic 
and City Government, by Augustus Raymond Hatton. 

Thomas Raeburn White. 
Philadelphia. 

The Government of European Cities. By William Bennett 
Munro. (New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50 net.) 

The Government of American Cities. By Horace E. Deming. 
Together with the Municipal Program of the National Muni- 
cipal League. (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50.) 

The British City. By Frederic C. Howe. (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $L75.) 

Municipal Lessons from Southern Germany. By Henry S. Lunn. 
(London: T. Fisher Unwin. 2s.) 

Dr. Munro has given us a thoroughly good hand-book of muni- 
cipal government abroad, of value both to the college student and 
to the general reader. While not cast in so popular a form as 
Shaw's earlier volumes on the same subject (with which one very 
naturally compares it) nevertheless it is better fitted for educa- 
tional classes and for use as a work of reference. Moreover, Munro 
has had the advantage of a decade's development in municipal 
thought and study, and that is no small advantage. 

Narrowly speaking the title of the book is misleading, as it 
deals only with English, French, and Prussian cities. To be sure 
these comprise the majority of the urban districts and of the more 
important centers of Great Britain and Continental Europe, but 
there is still a wide margin between European cities and those of 
France, Prussia, and England. So far as it goes, however, Dr. 
Munro's work is splendidly done. His style is lucid (barring the 
occasional use of a few unusual or technical words Uke sederunt 
and cooptation) and his sense of proportion as good as that in 
any recent works along these lines. He has combined description 
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of existing conditions and machinery, history, and philosophical 
comment, in excellent proportions, so that when we lay down the 
volume we have a clear conception of the particular organ of 
government described, of its resemblance to similar organs else- 
where, and to the general governmental system of the country, and 
how it came to be. 

At times, although very rarely, his enumeration of causes is 
inadequate as, for instance, in his description of the slow urban 
growth in France (p. 13). As a rule he is at his best when com- 
paring French, Prussian, and English conditions with each other 
and with American conditions. To illustrate, in describing the 
English electoral methods he points out that in London the voters' 
hst contains about 12 per cent of the total population; in New 
York about 16 per cent. If manhood suffrage were to be sup- 
planted in New York by the English franchise system, the elec- 
torate in that city would be reduced in round numbers from about 
660,000 to 480,000. That is one voter in every four would be 
disfranchised. 

A brief history of the growth of the present form of municipal 
government in each country is followed by an account of its rela- 
tion to the national or imperial government. Then comes the 
description of electoral qualifications, of the methods of enrolling 
the voters, and of receiving their suffrages; of the legislative 
bodies, and administrative officers, concluding with a descrip- 
tion of the great metropolitan districts, Paris, Berlin, and London, 
respectively. 

Writing always as a poUtical scientist and never as a sociologist, 
Munro brings out the differences between the three national sys- 
tems most clearly. He has given a study in comparative munici- 
pal government that will long remain a standard. With no 
theories of government to defend or advocate, apparently with no 
preconceived ideas as to the several systems, he sets forth fully, 
freely and dispassionately what his studies and observations have 
disclosed, and the result is a substantial contribution to that 
subject which is daily growing in importance. 

The fallacy that the municipal problem is peculiarly an Ameri- 
can one and that only American cities have had phenomenal 
increases in population within the past quarter of a century, is 
answered by facts and figures. Foreign cities, however, have not 
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found a steady growth an insuperable obstacle to efficient municipal 
administration. Unfortunately American cities haye. On the 
other hand his account of electoral methods discloses that nomi- 
nation reform is essentially an American problem because of the 
very great multiplicity of elective offices. The voters of the cities of 
the three countries under consideration elect their municipal 
legislators and then stop. In America the legislators are but the 
beginning of a long list of administrative, judicial, and other legis- 
lative officers that are chosen on a ballot often to be measured 
by the foot. 

Prussia follows the practice of making a general grant of powers 
and then curtailing their jurisdiction at various points whenever 
occasion seems to demand. This is the reverse of the American 
plan, as we shall see when we come to discuss Mr. Deming's book. 
The American city may do only what it is expressly allowed to do 
by common law or by statute; whereas in Prussia a city may do 
anything which it is not prohibited from doing. English cities 
derive their powers from the common law, the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act, and from general and special private acts. Munro points 
out that they have not on the whole shown an unseemly haste in 
assuming the somewhat extensive privileges thus put at their 
disposal by the national legislature. In France the city is at 
once an organ of local government and an agent of the national 
government, and the present laws governing French cities represent 
compromises between those who fa\^or local autonomy and those 
who are partisans of centraUzation. 

The mechanical arrangements of the book are admirable, save 
the index, which is inadequate. The side notes are a real help 
not only to finding what one is after, but in illuminating the text. 

Mr. Deming's book is not a description of American municipal 
government as it is, but as it should be; otherwise he could not 
have made 323 pages suffice his purpose. Literally American 
municipal government is a hodge-podge of the worst sort and a 
work along the lines of Munro' s volume would be practically 
impossible. 

Doming has a thesis and he argues for it from cover to cover. 
In his preface he declares that the misgovernment of American 
cities is due not to the defects of democratic principles, but to an 
utter failure to apply them; that the successful conduct of city 
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government the world over, has been in direct proportion to the 
fundamental principles of democracy. He drives this truth home 
with sledge-hammer blows, almost too frequently delivered. For 
if one were disposed to criticise so splendid a piece of logical reason- 
ing as this, it would be on the ground that the author mars the 
orderly procedure of his argument by a too frequent reiteration, 
and by a too rigid exclusion of illustration and of that sort of com- 
parative comment which one finds so helpful in Munro's book. 

Believing that the city should be clothed with sufficient authority 
to settle its own problems. Doming almost passionately argues 
for municipal home rule. He believes and therefore insists that 
the city can be a truly self-governing community if the state will 
permit it; that a city is not a province to be administered by some 
outside authority, but a government; that a city should have all 
the powers requisite to satisfy the local needs of the community 
within its corporate limits; that within these a city should be 
invested with all the powers of government not inconsistent with 
the state constitution or general state laws; that the qualified 
voters of a city, subject only in so far as these more fundamental 
laws are concerned, should be free to make and amend their own 
form of local government; that the merit system should be applied 
throughout the purely administrative public service of the city; 
that the structural plan of a city government should be simple, 
centering in a few elected officials responsible to the people for their 
conduct; that the successful candidates for elective city office 
should represent the prevailing local sentiment upon issues of 
city politics. 

These are the prerequisites to municipal self-government for 
which the National Municipal League has been contending for 
ten years, and in the propaganda of which Mr. Doming has had 
so large and important a share. 

As embodying these prerequisites the Municipal Program of 
the National Municipal League, consisting of a series of proposed 
constitutional amendments and of a municipal corporations act, is 
embodied in the volume, as also a careful analysis of its provi- 
sions. 

The chapter on The English Municipal System does not appear 
to harmonize at all points with Munro's chapter on the same subject. 
Deming declares (p. 21) "The central government in England has 
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found, it entirely possible to secure from the cities due recognition 
of its superior authority in proper cases, and at the same time to 
preserve their character as self-governing communities. The 
problem has been solved by the simple device of exercising the 
control of the central government through the administrative 
instead of political agencies. " Munro avers (p. 263) " The num- 
ber of private bills (i. e., special, local bills) that pass Parliament 
at every session is very great; indeed, there are some large Enghsh 
boroughs that let hardly a session go by without trying to obtain 
special powers or privileges. There seems to be no limit to the 
variety of concessions asked for." 

Dr. Howe writes of The British City as a reformer. He is a 
land reformer. He believes the municipal problem, here and 
abroad, is an economic problem. In his earlier volume The City; 
The Hope of Democracy he argued with forcefulness that the great 
constitutional questions which are before the courts, and the legis- 
lation which is pressing for action in our legislatures, "all bear 
the stamp of the economic struggle between democracy and 
privilege that is now uppermost in America. This issue over- 
shadows all others. " The same is true of the British city which is 
also "chained, Prometheus Uke, by economic fetters." 

Enjoying as he does a well-earned degree of doctor of philosophy 
conferred by Johns Hopkins, Howe may be described as the aca- 
demic Lincoln Steffens of the Tom Johnson movement. He ably 
represents it and is by all odds its most persuasive and effective 
protagonist. The present volume is dedicated to Mayor John- 
son, "who found in the philosophy of equal opportunity for all and 
special privilege for none the inspiration of his political life; who 
halted in the conquest of material things to take up the burdens 
of the warfare against monopoly; whose cure for the failures of 
democracy is more democracy. " 

This relation of Mr. Howe to a special movement must be borne 
in mind to appreciate the present volume at its right value. If 
one picks it up as an authoritative, dispassionate statement of 
existing conditions, he is apt to be misled (not that Howe has 
that purpose in mind, for he never once conceals his purpose) but 
there is a great difference between this volume and Munro's. 
Howe interprets what he finds in the light of the views he holds; 
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Munro tells what he sees and, compares it with similar situations 
and permits the reader to draw his own conclusions. 

It is interesting to note that, notwithstanding the numerous 
shortcomings of the British officials because " in the cities they are 
controlled by the ratepayers and in Parliament by the great 
landlords, " the author expresses the opinion that, taken as a whole, 
"it is doubtful if contemporary politics in any portion of the 
world presents a more disinterested, honest, and efficient body of 
public officials than are to be found in the town councils of Great 
Britain." 

The body of Howe's book is devoted to municipal trading which 
he believes is the main cause of the British municipal superiority 
over America. He declares that it has prevented rather than 
promoted jobbery. "The British city has out-distanced the 
world in its business undertakings. It has made municipal trad- 
ing pay and pay largely. Through ownership it has taken the 
big privileged interests that form the chief burden on reform in 
America out of politics. " 

There are not wanting American students who would challenge 
the accuracy both of the facts and the trend of the following para- 
graph : 

"The British councilman is always in terror of the taxpayer. 
The people get a taxpayer's administration, and one that is very 

timorous of anything that increases the rates It is 

probable that this making the payment of rent a perquisite to 
the suffrage, this throwing the taxes upon the tenant rather than 
the property, is one of the worst things of British political life. 
With us the suffrage is a personal thing. In consequence democ- 
racy is more generous, more hospitable to new ideas, more ready 
to be liberal with its parks, its schools, its libraries, its provisions 
for the poor. . . . There is a big generosity about our democracy 
that is not found in Great Britain. Our politics are not so cheese- 
paring. " 

While it may be true that our politics are not cheese-paring, 
taken by and large the British city is much more aggressive than 
the American in providing for the luxuries and higher conveniences 
of municipal life, and much more truly democratic. It is true 
that such improvements are not always paid for out of the rates, but 
what is more significant and quite as important, they are paid for 
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out of the earnings of the city in its various "socialistic enter- 
prises " as Howe calls them in one or two places. 

It is news to learn that mayors of English cities are usually 
knighted on the expiration of their term of office, and that they 
retire from politics after reaching this high position. For one I 
am disposed to doubt this, and my English correspondents 
confirm my opinion. 

Dr. Lunn approaches his phase of the municipal problem from 
still a different point of view, which is that of one who is interested 
in the actual administration of local affairs. He is secretary of 
the British Municipal Society for Promoting the Study of Foreign 
and Colonial Institutions. He is responsible for the organization 
of the visits paid in 1906-1907 by members of that Society to cer- 
tain cities of Southern Germany, of which visits this volume is 
a most helpful account. It contains discussions of practical 
questions like sewerage, street cleaning, town extension, streets, 
educational systems, and water supply. In addition to an admir- 
able introduction by Sir John Gorst the interesting speeches at 
the Munich reception are reproduced in full. The volume con- 
tains but little that is new to the student, but it throws suggestive 
side lights on certain interesting phases of the problem. 

Clinton Rogers Woodruff. 
Philadel'phia. 

Social Aspects of Religious Institutions. By Edwin L. Eabp, 
Professor of Sociology, Syracuse University. (New York: 
Eaton and Mains, 1908. Pp. 152. 75c. net.) 

Christianity and the Social Order. By R. J. Campbell, Minister 
of the City Temple, London. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1907. Pp. 284. $1.50 net.) 

Christianity and the Social Crisis. By Walter Rauschenbusch, 
Professor of Church History in Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1907. Pp. xv, 
429. $1.50 net.) 

The three books named above, which have come into the 
reviewer's hands but recently, afford interesting evidence of the 
manner in which the social question is affecting the clergy of three 



